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WILLIAM E. BILLINGS 


Whatever of interest may be found in these stories 
of the industries of North Manchester must be large- 
ly credited to the “new timers” who have heard the 
tales from the real “old timers’?—tales of incidents 
and events of the early days when North Manchester 
and its surrounding community was in its making— 
and have kindly told them to me, Little or no writ- 
ing exists of that early period of expectation, hope, 
often failure, but sometimes success. 

All we have to go by are tales of those old days 
as related to this younger generation by people who 
took an active part in those pioneer and formative 
days. Members of this newer generation, many of 
them now well along in life, have met me kindly in 
my search, and have freely supplicd whatever inform- 
ation they have been able to secure. 


In behalf of the reader who may find some in- 
terest in these rambling sketches, which hardly de- 
serve the distinction of being called “history,? and 
on my own account 1 am expressing to these willing 
informants my sincere appreciation. Thank you all 


kindly, 


WILLIAM E. BILLINGs 


North Manchester, Indiana, February, 1950 


wee 


The Whistles of Our 
Forefathers 


A Story of the Manufacturing In- 
dustries of North Manchester 
of the Past and Present 


The short and almost instantaneous toot of the whistle of the 
Peabody Seating Company is all that is left of the chorus of many 
whistles that used to toot the call to labor in North Manchester half 
a century or more ago. Electricity has taken the place of steam pow- 
er in the other manufacturing establishments. It was during the 
war time days of planned economy that the late Thomas A. Peabody, 
head of the company, ordered that the long drawn blast of the whis- 
tle, the habit of years with local manufacturing concerns, should be 


shortened to a mere toot. It is 
possible that consideration of late 
sleepers’ nerves as well as 
thoughts of economy may have 
something to do with the order. 
Anyway, all that is left of that 
once active chorus 
whistles has-been shortened down 
to a hardly noticeable toot. 
And in.the old days as if all 
these whistles were not enough to 
keep the community nerves on 
edge, there were twenty passen- 
ger trains through here each 
day, six over the Big Four and 
fourteen over the Wabash, whose 
long toot coming into town and 


toot-te-toot-te-toot going out kept 


life from being quiet. 


of factory - 


Steam plants with whistles 
that awoke the sleepers'and set 
the echoes re-echoing fifty years 
ago, about the Turn of the Cen- 
tury, included many of the real 


old timers. There was the Jesse" 


Miller foundry and pump fac- 
tory; the Ulrey Saw and Planing 


Mill; the Scott Dunbar Heading’ 


Mill; the J. W. Strauss Saw Mill; 
J. A. Browne Wagon Wood fac- 
tory; Browne-Mills Electric 
company; Harry Townsend 
Wood Working factory; the Eel 
River. Creamery; © Syracuse 
Screen & Grill company; Tom 
Miller Gun Shop; the Big Four 
Elevator operated by H. Kinsey; 


cat eer es 
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the Wabash-Vandalia Elevator 
operated by I. B. Wright; the 
North Manchester Water Works, 
and a considerable number of 
others now lost to the memory of 
man. 

Both the North Manchester 
Journal and the Rays of Light, 
from which The News-Journal 
of today is a legal and _ lineal 
descendant, for some time print- 
ed their newspaper editions by 
steam power, but there were no 
whistles attached to the boilers, 
and the papers had to depend up- 
on their news columns to make 
what noise was needed. Nor 
should forgetfulness take away 
the memory of the squeaky’ whis- 
tle of Dan Sheller’s pop corn 
wagon that steadily screeched 
through the Saturday afternoon 
hours. 

A little to the west of town, 
down on the Banks of Eel River, 
the stillness of the summer morn- 
ings was broken by the whistle 
at the Michael Geik tile mill, 
and during the threshing season 
there was a good natured but 
nevertheless active rivalry be- 
tween “Thresher Jake” Ulrey 
and Stephen Heeter as_ to which 
could blow the earliest and long- 
est. Even at that time advanced 
age had forced “Thresher Jake” 
from the footboards of his engine, 
but he was none the less an in- 
terested observer and attentive 
listener as his son, Joe, tooted 
the whistle to call in the hands. 
And through it all, winter or 
summer “Steve” Heeter was nev- 


er seen without his red bandana 


handkerchief 
about his neck. 


neatly knotted 


The whistle at the 

Works, along with a bell perched 
on an iron tower at the intersec- 
tion of Market and Main streets, 
constituted the fire alarm system 
By and by as electzicity took the 
place of steam at the water pump- 
ing station a “Wild Cat” whistle 
was installed at the Electric 
Light Station. It blew so hard and 
so loud that the sound went away 
up in the air to come down with 
more noise in the country than in 
town. One calm peaceful and sil- 
ent night it set up its howl. The 
watchman at the electric station 
could not stop it. The populace, 
urban and rural, garbed in night 
shirts or less, turned out en 
masse. And it still howled, 
though there was nothing. still 
about it. A slight shower earlier 
in the evening dampened the 
whistle cord, the shinkage tight- 
ened the cord enough to set the 
whistle going. : 
- However in those good old 
days plenty of noise was consid- 
ered essential for a good fire. The 
sound of a fire alarm was the sig- 
nal for most of the whistles to 
blow themselves out of steam, 
and according to Si Walters, one . 
of the old time firemen,the added 
commotion seemed to help a fire 
into being a grand success which 
most of them were. 

It was about midnight, Mon- 


day, April 25, 1898, that the Wa- 


ter Works whistle sent out a call 
that touched more homes than 
had ever been reached by a fire 
call. That was when Company 
D of the Indiana National Guard 
was called into service for the 
Spanish-American war. The call 


PR i Sats 


Water ~~ 


had been expected for several 
days, and arrangements were 
made that a_ long blast on the 
whistle should announce its ar- 
rival. A little before midnight the 
call came, and John Colclesser, 
engineer, pulled the cord that 
set the signal going, bringing 
dread and sadness into several 
hundred homes about North Man- 
chester. Marked activity follow- 
ed, and early in the forenoon the 
company, under command of Cap- 
tain B. F. Clemens, headed by 
the North Manchester band, 
marched to the Big Four station, 
there to take the train for Indi- 
anapolis. On the following Thurs- 
day The Journal said ‘fully eight 
thousand people were at the sta- 
tion to extend good wishes and 
bid ‘fair’ well to the war going 
soldiers.” 

The Saturday evening before 
there had been a public meeting 
at the opera house to pledge un- 
qualified support to the cause 
and to the Company. Charles A. 
Sala called this meeting, but no 
speakers had been secured, so 
brief talks were made by John 
W. Winesburg, D. W. Krisher 
and Jerome Wellman. On Sunday 
members of Company D acted as 
escort to the Grand Army of the 
Republic to the Lutheran church. 
Monday evening the ladies of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps served a 
grand supper, the appetites of 
the young soldiers having been 
whetted by a strenuous drill on 
Main Street. 

Fortune favored Company D, 
or fully loyal though its mem- 
bers were, they were not called 


to leave the United, States. In 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDUSTRIES 


camp for some time as Company 
D of the 157th Indiana at _ St. 
Petersburg, Florida, the men 
were used to guard the water 
supply, a matter of considerable 
importance at that time. Then. 
one day the call came to “Board 
Ship,” but about the time the 
men were all aboard the Cap- 
tain’s horse fell off the boat, and 
the company was ordered to dis- 
embark. Before the horse could 
be dried and another call issued 
peace had been declared, and the 
war was over. 

Today all of these whistles, ex- 
cepting that at the Peabody fac- 
tory, have been’ permanently si- 
lenced. Shortly after 1900 some 
of the users of smaller power 
turned to gasoline engines. With 
the coming of an all day electric 
current electricity generally took 
the place of the chug-chug en- 
gines as well as most of the re- 
maining steam engines. Most of 
these steam whistles blew their 
last note, if not in silence and 
unheard, at least without making 
of it an event recorded in history. 

The whistle at the Scott Dun- 
bar Heading Mill was an excep- 
tion. According to record it was - 
on. Wednesday evening, June 28, 
1906, that it tooted its last. toot. 
Next morning the machinery was 
being dismantled, loaded on cars, 
and shipped to Quigley, Arkans- 
as, where the Joseph Bonner saw 
mill was located, and where tim- 
ber for butter tub heading was 
more plentiful. A. C. Willis ac- 
companied the machinery to put 
it into service, and Dode Reed 
and A Wiford with their families 
moved to Quigley to operate jt. 
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Scott Dunbar had brought the 
factory here in 1881, and in the 
25 years following made many 
thousands of heads for butter 
tubs. Twice the factory was 
burned, once in 1886 and again in 
the fall of 1897, but was prompt- 
ly rebuilt after each fire. 

Those good old days were long 
and busy. The work day at the 
Turn of the Century was generally 
ten hours, 6:30 in the morning to 
5:00 or 5:30 in the evening de- 
pending on whether half an hour 
or an hour was taken off at noon. 
Occasionally as a special conces- 
sion quitting time was set,up to 
four o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon. There were fewer vaca- 
tions, less money, but people ate 
fully as well or better, had meat 
a little oftener, spread their but- 
ter a little thicker on their bread 


or real buckwheat cakes, and 
were supremely happy in _ not 
knowing any different. 

There was no job insurance 


except personal ability. No old 
age pensions; no social welfare. 
Sometimes because of unexpect- 
ed adversities the township trus- 
tee would supply temporary aid 
to a few families, helping them 
to get back into condition to help 
themselves. Neighbors took pleas- 
ure in helping to meet sudden 
and drastic needs. Occasionally 
some one without relatives went 
to the county home, but the num- 
ber was no greater, if as great as 
today. People believed it to be 


their right and duty to make: 


their own way in the world, and 
for the greater part they did it. 
Children looked upon it as their 
duty to care for ailing and aged 


parents, or were pointed out with 
the finger of scorn. 

In the last half century and 
more of industrial progress the 
North Manchester community, 
like most of others, has seen . 
much of the old set aside for 
something new, for something 
often times before undreamea. 
Changing from the swaddling 
clothes of a wide place in a coun- 
try road into the somewhat over- 
size and sometimes rather uncom- 
fortable garments of a good sized 
town has not been made without 
some losses. Whether we could 
have kept all of the desirable 
advantages of a primitive com- 
munity life and at.the same time 
enjoy all the conveniences of 
the. modern age may be open 
to question. Certain it is that in 
these modern days we do miss 
the old time friendly spirit. Not 
that we are intentionally less 
friendly or kindly to those about 
us, but because of our modern 
ways we have so little chance to 
know our nearest neighbors, or to 
form really neighborly .friend- 
ships with them. We hurry 
through our day’s tasks, then 
hurry home to hurry to start to . 
go.some place far away. About 
the only chance we have of be- 
coming acquainted with our 
next door neighbor is by an ac- 
cidental meeting with him at 
some distant assembly place. 
This is only one of our possibly 
many losses. We would not want 
to go back to our old ways of 
living, but in our rather hastily 
grabbing for the new we may 
have let slip many of the worth 
while features of the old. 
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NORTH MANCHESTER INDUSTRIES 


Industries of North Manchester as 
Recorded Sixty-Six Years Ago 


A short time ago the story was told of the factory whistles that | 


have whistled in North Manchester, all but one of which whistles no 
more. What has become of the manufacturing enterprises represent- 
ed by those whistles? Some with a change of products have surviv- 
ed. Others after filling the need of their day gracefully left the field. 
Some of the woodworking establishments went out of business be- 
cause the timber supply was exhausted. Many were started on a 
dream or a “shoe string” when there was no real demand for the 


product. Still others were the 
work of some smooth talking pro- 
motor who lived fat as long as the 
stockholders would furnish the 
money. Still other just died from 
lack of initiative, energy or busi- 
ness experience. 


_ Far more people are factory 
employed in North Manchester 
today than in the brightest of the 
old time days and the weekly pay 
roll in dollars has mounted to a 
dizzy height beyond the wildest 
dream of the old time factory 
man. Once it was that the em- 
ployer with six to a dozen men 
was considered “well to do,” 
while one with twenty was in the 
“big time” class. One, two, or 
even more hundreds on the pay 
roll is today not the unusual in 
the local industries. Money 
has been made by men who were 
able to judge the needs of the 
people, and were in position to 
meet those needs. With some 
money has been lost, and will 
continue to be lost whenever 
there is lack of foresight. 

There has been no consecutive 
written record of the manufac- 
turing industries of North Man- 


chester since that made by T. B. 
Helm in his “History of Wabash 
County,” published in 1884, a few 
copies of which may be found 
tucked away on the old book 
shelves. A brief resume of his 
story will revive the memories 
of the few remaining very old 
timers, as well as giving the pres- 
ent day generation some idea of 
conditions when North Manches- 
ter was in the making. Briefly 
told Mr. Helm’s story follows, the 
period ~-he covered naturally end- 
ing early in 1884. 

Manchester Planing and Band 
Saw Mill—Put into operation in 
1876 by Eichholtz, Petry & Val- 


Denaire. Erected brick building © 


on south side of West Main 
Street 45x60 with 30x50 addition. 
Had two forty horse boilers and 
a sixty horse engine. Did general 
saw mill work and supplied build- 
ing materials. Lumber yard on 
north side of street. Was in full 
operation in 1884 under same 
management. 

Reif, Powell & Walters, Staves 
and Headings — Established in 
1868 in west part of town. In 1881 
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sold to D. Y. Bunker & Co. Head- 
ing department sold to James N. 
Brady & Co. in 1883, who con- 
tinued to operate it, the Bunker 
company retaining the stave mill 
employing twenty men and boys, 
with an annual output of two 
hundred thousand staves. Brady 
employed twelve to fifteen hands, 
yearly output 1,500,000 headings. 
Located west of C. W. & M. track 
in what was formerly a hub and 
spoke factory. 

Dunbar Heading Mill — West 
side railroad, started in 1880 by 
W. Moser & Co. with Scott Dun- 
bar as manager in 1881. Fifteen to 
twenty hands, shipping 1,500,000 
headings each year. 

South Side Saw Mill—Started 
in 1871 by John F, Tridle, sold in 


1878 to Jennings & Ulrey, then. 


to I. F, Smith, then to Clapp & 
Jacobs, who with five men oper- 
ated it in 1884, making sash, 
doors and kindred building ma- 
terial, with a general sawing ca- 
pacity of 6,000 lumber feet daily. 

Shingle and Planing Mill — 
North side West Main Street, 
started by Lesh, Shively, Metzger 
& Taylor in 1872. Burned 1874, 
rebuilt by Lesh & Shively. In 
1881 passed to Wood, Lesh & Co. 
In 1884 employed ten to fifteen 
men. 

Flex Mill — Kurtz & Marsh of 
Wooster, Ohio, started a flax mill 
in 1870 in a frame building on the 
south side of Main at Mill that in 
later years came to be known as 
the “Bee Hive” or “Catch All.” 
Charles Purcell was sent here as 
manager. In 1872 it passed to the 
First National Bank of Ashland, 
Ohio, was idle for a couple of 


years, sold to Terry & Coyle of 
Peru, and finally leased to James 
N. Brady. In 1884 employed ten 
men and prepared a ton and a 
half of flax tow daily. 

Seed Sower Factory — Started 
in 1872 by S. S. Speicher of Ur- 
bana, on West Main Street. In 
1884 employed 10 to 12 men, send- 
ing seed sowers to all parts of 
the United States. 

Novelty Shop—Started in 1881 
by Smith Horn in rear of Whit- 
low & Enyeart blacksmith shop, 
east of Hamilton Opera House. 


In 1884 was making buggy 
bodies, screen doors, harrows, 
ladders and children’s hobby 
horses. 


Tile and Brick Mill — David 
Hamilton opened a factory south 
of Servia in 1878. Building 340 
feet long, employed seven men, 
made eight thousand rods of tile 
and two hundred thousand brick 
yearly. 

Flouring Mill on Eel River— 
Joseph Harter built the water 
powered flouring mill southwest 
of town in 1839, rebuilding it in 
better working order in 1843, 
selling it to his sons, Jacob and 
Joseph B. Harter in 1851. They 
sold to Peter King in 1852, and 
from: him it went to Strauss & 
Arnold. Arnold sold Strauss his 
interest, and Isaac Shock later 
bought an interest. It was thus 
operated in 1884. 

Foundry and Machine Shop— 
Samuel Leonard started a foun- 
dry and machine shop on South 
Mill street in 1840, but died soon. 
After his death the plant was 
sold to E. Ball & Co., later to 
Benjamin Wise, who moved. it 
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farther north on Mill. Then it 
was sold. to William Peak 
and S. P. Young; then to Albert 
Mow, plows being added to the 
output. In 1882 it went to John 
Shaffer as a general repair shop. 

Blacksmith and Buggy Shop — 


In 1850 William Harper open- 
ed a blacksmith shop on Mill 
street, later adding a second 


story to the building in which 
John Furst made wagons and 
buggies. This business was said 
to be profitable, but was sold in 
1857. In 1884 the building was 
being used by John Knowles to 
make wooden cylinder pumps. 
Servia Saw Mill — In 1849 
Storey & Bowser of Fort Wayne 
put a saw mill into operation in 
New Madison or Servia to saw 
timber for the North Manchester 
to Lagro plank road. It was sold 


to John Honius in 1860; to Reed 
& West in 1868, passing to John 
and Willim Honius and David 
Wright in 1872. In 1884 it was op- 
erated by John Honius and David 
Hippensteel, sawing timber for. 
the Studebaker Company of 
South Bend. 

Thus ends the record as sup- 
plied by Mr. Helm in his’ 1884 
story. In another article an effort 
will be made to trace these in- 
dustries along with many that 
flourished or faded at a much 
later date, The information com- 
ing from the more or less uncer- 
tain memory of living men will 
probably notbeasaccurate as that 
supplied by Mr. Helm, who had 
the advantage oftalkingwithmen 
not so far removed by years 
from the incidents related. But at 
the present is the best available. 


Factories Past and Present Have 
Ably Served a Varied Need 


In a recent story mention was made of the North Manchester 


factories in operation in 1884, as recorded by T. H. 


Helm® in ):-his 


history of Wabash County. Before that day and since, many other _ 
-manufacturing concerns have lived and had their being, some only 
briefly, as lack of demand or competition forced them out. Some to 
grow to good size. Some to die or change to other lines to meet the 
whims of an everchanging public taste, others to continue their lines 
to present day activities. As said before these latter day stories are 


based entirely upon the memory 
of living man, generally 
reasonably accurate, but some- 
times dreadfully confusing, | so 
some errors and misstatements 
are to be reasonably expected. 

In telling of these manufactur- 
ing concerns no effort will be 


made to list them in order of age 
or importance, past or present. 

Flax Mill on Wabash Road — 
About 1874 Beeler, Lattimer & 
Co. erected a flax mill on the 
west side of the Wabash road, 
across from the Harter flouring 
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mill. Patrick O’Hara had _ been 
brought from Ireland to work for 
these people in Ohio, but’ the 
Ohio flax crop failed, and the 
mill was moved to North Man- 
chester, the O’Haras coming 
along. William O’Hara, now a 
long time resident of this local- 
ity, was born here in 1874, one of 
a family of ten. Older brothers 
worked with his father in the 
mill, which burned in the early 
1880’s. At that time James N. 
Brady was in. charge. Brady 
seems to have been quite a fac- 
tory man as his name was con- 
nected with many of the earlier 
_ industries. By 1884 he had leased 
and had charge of the uptown 
flax mill in the “Bee Hive.” 

North Manchester Pottery — 
Columbus Flook, known in his 
day as “Lum,” came from Ohio in 
1875 and started a pottery fac- 
tory at Main and Sycamore. 
Crocks, jugs and flower pots 
were specialties, though consid- 
erable other earthenware was 
made. The output was generally 
sold in Columbia City, Warsaw, 
Wabash and Huntington. It was 
known as “red ware’ and was 
not as strong as the stone ware 
that followed in a few years. 
Jugs could be glazed only on out- 
side, and the hard cider of those 
days was so hard that it would 
soon eat through. This deficiency 
and competition from bigger or- 
ganizations soon put the home 
made pottery out of the running. 
At the last it made mostly flower 
pots, not requiring glazing. Clay 
was brought from the bank at 
the Giek mill along the river, 
west of town. 


were 


Wagon Wood Factory—Shortly 
after 1884 the Eichholtz, Petrey & 
Valdenaire Company disbanded, 
and J. A. Browne & Co., with 
Henry Mills as the company be- 
gan making wagon woods, spokes, 
axles, tongues, neckyokes, single- 
trees, etc. in the “Brick Mill.” 
George F. Ejichholtz moved to 
Indianapolis, continuing the lum- 
ber business for many years. His 
son, himself an aged man, was 
brought back to North Manches- 
ter a short time ago for his last 
resting place. Before coming to 
North Manchester Eichholtz had 
operated a small water power 
shop on what is now the Ed Dick- 
erhoff farm, six miles northwest 
of town, bent churns being an 
important product there and af- 
ter coming to town. Country 
housewives tired of turning the 
churn crank to make country but- 
ter, the centralized creamery be- 
came popular, and the churn bus- 
iness was gone. The Browne com- 
pany operated the wagon and 
buggy factory until about 1915, 
when trucks and automobiles, 
coupled with a scarcity of timber 
put it out of the running. In the) 
early nineties the electric light 
business had been transferred to 
this plant, as the Browne-Mills 
Electric company. Later this was 
sold to the Bippus Utilities Com- 
pany. of Huntington. Legal and 
financial difficulties followed. 
Insul had his day and went broke 
to the sorrow of trusting stock- 
holders, then to the penitentiary. 
Big companies swallowed the lit- 
tle electric concerns, so now we 
get our electricity from away off, 
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where it comes from. 

Cider Mill and Canning Fac- 
tory — Away back in the 1880's 
or possibly earlier there was a 
cider mill out near the Big Four 
gravel pit, northwest of the Pea- 
body factory, and it was said that 


it made good cider, cider that © 


was plenty hard enough to suit 
the tastes of the old fashioned 
cider drinkers. Then the promo- 
tion spirit came along, possibly 
incited to some extent by the 
cider, and stock was sold to turn 
it into a canning factory. Some of 
this fancy printed stock may be 
found today tucked away in some 
long forgotten trunk, the stock 


lasting much longer than _ the 
cannery. Periods of vacancy 
would follow new ambitions. 


Sam Brandes and Jonas Gross- 
nickle tried making screens and 
grills, Sam, a first class designer, 
having lost his place at the Syra- 
cuse factory by talking too much. 
Then slabs were made _ for 
cement silos. Later a Chicago 
company made cement sewer 
tile with Harold Mather as local 
manager. Finally a receivership 
and a fire closed the chapter. 
Hoosier Skirt Factory—Short- 
ly after 1900 Eli Isenbarger in 
connection with J. W. Strauss 
started the Hoosier Skirt factory 
on West Main Street, just west of 
the Pennsylvania railroad. Thous- 
ands of sateen petticoats, gor- 
geous with tucks, frills and ruffles 
were turned out, many women 
being employed to operate the 
power sewing machines. Rush 
orders for ten thousand or more 
at a time were not uncommon. 
But fair woman. changed her 


mind, as she has always claimed 
the right, and almost overnight 
quit wearing petticoats. For a 
time canvas gloves were made, 
but that field was already 
overcrowded. The factory was 
idle for a time, was damaged by’ 
fire, and then torn down. 
Eichholtz Boot Factory—Some 
time in 1868 John F. Eichholtz 
began making boots and shoes 
on the south side of Main street. 
He came from Ohio in 1850’s to 
see his uncle, Dr. Henry Eich- 
holtz, father of George F. Eich- 
holtz of bent wood churn fame, 
and remained here for the rest of 
his life. He first worked as a 
clerk in a hardware store own- 
ed by Rev. Franklin Templin, 
who was also the second pastor 
of the North Manchester Luther- 
an Church. Then he married his 
employer’s daughter, and with 
ambition, set up the boot and 
shoe factory, having served as an 
apprentice shoemaker in his Ohio 
home. He operated with four or 
five shoemakers, doing a good 
business until machine made 
shoes crowded out the more ex- 
pensive hand made. He continued | 
the store until his death in 1907, 
after which it passed to his son- 
in-law, A. C. Wolfe. One of his 
steady customers was. the late 
Walter L. Brookover who until 
his last days insisted on wearing 
boots, and proudly showed the 
last pair the Eichholtz people 
had made for him. The price $20. 
S. S. Cox Show Case — In 1911 
the S. S. Cox Show Case com- 
pany came from Bryan, Ohio. By 
help of the local commercial or- 
ganization and_ local investors, 
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what is now the Warner Brooder 
building was built new for this 
company. S. S. Cox was head of 
the company and Cecil Shelley 
was factory superintendent. The 
product was strictly first. class, 
being still pointed to with pride 
in many mercantile  establish- 
ments and offices in which it was 
installed years ago, yet the busi- 
ness was never profitable. Soon 
it went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, Joe Wetzel being left al- 
most alone to look after the big 
building from which the high 
grade machinery was sold piece 
by piece. 

Northfield Furniture Company 
—This industry came from She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, in 1935 to oc- 
cupy the building vacated by the 
Cox Show Case company. It had 
enjoyed a good business in Wis- 
consin, but was seeking a more 


central location. Ernest W. 
Schultz was the president and 
sales manager. A. F. Henckel 


was the very competent factory 
superintendent. Death. took Mr. 
Schultz, and the majority of the 
stock voted his young son in as 
superintendent. The old manage- 
ment was ousted, business went 


to pieces, and in a few months the. 


equipment was sold piecemeal at 
public auction. 

Warner Brooder — Sixteen or 
seventeen years ago Boyd: War- 
ner saw some little chickens 
shivering in the chilly cold. 
His sympathy was so aroused, 
and the Warner Electric Brooder 
was the result. Possessed with a 
good appetite for fried chicken, 
Arden Strauss became interested 
with him, and the factory was 


started in a small room on the 
south side of Main street. Electric 
light bulbs were first used under 
the hovers, but later a more ef- 
ficient heating element. The bus- 
iness soon outgrew the Main 
street building, and the old Syra- 
cuse factory building was bought. 
Business continued to grow, so in 
about 1943 when the Northfield 
Furniture building came on the 
market it was purchased by the 
Brooder company, and made into 
one of the most complete factory 
plants in this section. As the 
business grew Wendell Scheerer 
and Robert Stauffer came into the 
organization. A number of other 
articles are manufactured for 
poultry raisers, the demand com- 
ing from many states. 

Balsamic Oil — Dr. Stauffer’s 
factory for making his famous 
horse remedy was at his home in 
Riverside, and was started in the 
early nineties. After his chicken 
house and another small building 
had been destroyed by fires that 
started when the medicine boiled 
over the kettle, he invented the 
cold mixing process, and was able 
to supply the demand in safety. 
At his death in 1911 the formula 
was sold to Attorney Lon D.. 
Fleming, and the medicine was 
made in a distant laboratory. The 
death of Mr. Fleming followed 
and now many calls for Stauf- 
fer’s Balsamic Oil go unfilled. 
Dr. Stauffer was the first gradu- 
ate from the Chicago Veterinary 
College. An incident—About 1902 
a country woman drove a good 
horse to town. It was taken with 
a severe attack of colic, and the 
crowd that gathered thought it 
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was going to die. Dr. Stauffer 
was out of town. J. A. Cook was 
in the crowd, but had not yet 
gone far enough in his veterinary 
course to legally dose a horse. J. 
B. Williams, the veteran druggist, 
was called and with a long neck- 
ed bottle administered the Bal- 
samic Oil. In a few moments the 
horse shook himself and grabbed 
a whisp of hay from John Cox’s 
hay wagon, which was passing. 

Foundry and Pumps— In 1864 
Jesse Miller began making 
pumps in the Walter Brookover 
building where the Faurot store 
is located. The pumps were of 
poplar timber with holes bored 
the long way. About 1874 this 
business was transferred to his 
son, Jesse E. Miller,, and for 
some time was operated at the 
corner of Mill and Second. Then 
he erected the present brick 
building at the east end of Main 
Street, continuing there until he 
died in 1928, having a repair job 
on his lathe when taken with his 
last illness. He was a competent 
machinist of the old type. In ad- 
dition to pump making he oper- 
ated a foundry and made plows 
and land rollers. 

Lantz Flouring Mill — In the 
early fifties, after an unsuccess- 
ful gold hunt in California, Henry 
Lantz went into the flour milling 
business where Crooked Creek 
crosses Road 114 a couple of 
miles west of town. The name of 
Lantz flour has long since been 
forgotten, but time was when any 
number of home bread makers 
thought they could not make 
bread without it. The Lantz six 
horse Conestoga wagon hauling 
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flour to the canal at Lagro was a 
common sight. Old timers say he 
would haul 32 barrels at a time, 
but when asked if that might be 
a Paul Bunyan tall story they 
would insist they were correct. 
It was one of Lantz’s teamsters 


who hitched his team to a toll . 


gate on the Lagro plank road, 
pulling it out because he said 
the road was too bad to pay toll. 
Lantz died, and his widow mar- 
ried Isaac B, Haymer, who con- 
tinued the mill, selling it in the 
later sixties to Leonard Zim- 
merman, who in turn sold. to 
David Tilman, who moved. the 
machinery to Akron. The mill 
was operated by a 26 foot over- 
shot wheel. Scarcity of water 
caused a serious problem. Sam- 
uel Bussard had a saw mill sev- 
eral miles northwest, and Lantz 
would frequently beg him to run 
that mill so water would be re- 
leased. A.few anchor bolts stick- 
ing out of part of the old foun- 
dation, is the only mark left of 
the once active mill. 

Tannery — Away back in the 


dim distance of the past it was 


not a very long haul from the 
hide of a steer or calf to a boot. 
or.shoe. The Wilson Brothers,: 
Madison and John, made shoes in 
a building standing where the 
Evans barber shop is today. In 
connection with this they made 
their own leather, operating a 
tannery down in “The Pocket.” 
near the Rufle home _ location. 
Madison Wilson: died, and _ his 
brother sold to a man named Pea- 
cock, then to John Kelly, and in 
1866 it came into the hands of 
John L. Cowgill, who was oper- 
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ating an extensive shoe and boot 
making establishment. Joe Cow- 
gill told me once that at times 
a dozen or more’ shoemakers 
were employed. At the same time 
there were three or four other 
shoemaking shops, each employ- 
ing several men. Ben Cowgill, 
another son of John, operated the 
tannery until in 1875. By that 
time distant tanneries were send- 
ing out fancy colored leathers 
that Ben said “were not nearly as 
good, but that caught the fancy 
cf the women,” so the tannery 
was closed, ‘never to tan again.” 
Tan bark was oak bark strip- 
ped from the trees when the sap 
was running, sold for $4 a cord, 
and furnished extra money for 
many “‘timberites.”’ 

Syracuse Screen and Grill — 
In 1900 the Syracuse Screen and 
Grill company headed by D. C. 
Lamb moved from Syracuse, oc- 
cuping the building that had 
been erected for the Rex Wind- 
mill company. The output was 
quickly popular. Soon no well 
regulated household was thought 
complete without a big cloth 
covered screen in the living room 
to hide something or other and 
ornamental wooden grills across 
two or three doorways, all long 
since relegated to the attic. Dif- 
ferences among the managers 
followed, there was a strike in 
which the thirty employes walk- 
ed up to Main street in support 
of one side or the other. J. A. 
Browne came into the factory,and 
later J. W. Caswell and Win Run- 
yan. More differences followed. 
Caswell and Runyan leased the 
vacated Dunbar Heading build- 
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ings, but before the move was 
completed a change was made to 
Huntington, where radio cabin- 
ets soon took the place _ of 
screens and grills. You of the 
younger generation may wonder 
what these screens and_= grills 
were like. The screens, usually of 
three panels, had frames of three- 
quarter’ inch curtain rods, and 
were filled with cloth of varying 
degrees of brilliance or quality, 
depending on the price. The top 
of the center section was orna- 
mented with a complicated piece 
of wooden scroll work. The 
grills were wooden frames filled 
with an assortment of spindles. 
balls and wooden doodads, all 
finished in the glossiest of Grand 
Rapids varnish. 

Dewitt Automobiles—The De- 
Witt automobile factory was put 
into operation late in 1908 by V. 
L. DeWitt in what has since been 
enlarged into the Priser garage, 
west of the Big Four. The autos 
were of the high or buggy wheel 
type, at that time there being 
many who argued that would be 
the coming and the future type 
of cars. The first car was turned 
out in April of 1909, and The 
Journal of that date said it was a 
beautiful machine, all made in 
North Manchester, engine, body, 
upholstering and top, each part 
being the work of an experienced 
specialist. Capacity of shop was 
estimated at four cars a day. Be- 
fore that production was reached 
the public began to look with dis- 
favor on the high wheels, and the 
dream faded. A fire a short time 
later made a nightmare of the 
dream. Ironical. as it may be, 
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three of the cars had been. ex- 
changed for fire insurance. 
Vacuum Bait — In August 
of 1909 Frank Howe, Charles 
W. Olinger and Jonas’ W. 
Warvel incorporated the Vacuum 


Bait Company, with a view of © 
clearing the lakes of bass. It was 


a pine block of peculiar shape, 
painted white with red markings, 
and provided with three hooks. 
Many fishermen swore by it, and 
possibly some swore at it. Tom 
Peabody, who always believed in 
efficiency, brought a bait back 
one Monday morning with the 
complaint that only two hooks 
were working, as he could never 
catch more than two fish at a 
time. While it was a good bait, 
yet the demand was not heavy, 
and an increasing Ford business 
took the attention of two of the 
incorporators, for new Model T 
Fords at $440 with a return 
check for $40 within three months 
made it easier to sell cars than 
baits. 

North Manchester Foundry—In 
1911 John Stauffer, J. C. F. Mar- 
tin and William Ranger engaged 
in the foundry business in what 
was once the Dunbar Heading 
Mill. Changes were soon made, 
all retiring except Mr. Stauffer, 
who had had former foundry ex- 
perience. Besides stoves and a 
general line of gray iron castings 
a great deal of work was done 
for the Peabody company.  Fol- 
lowing the death of John Stauf- 
fer in 1927, his son, Robert Stauf- 
fer took charge, and the business 
continued to grow. In January of 
1947 the M. H. Detrick company 
of Chicago made an irresistible 
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offer for the business with Mr. 
Stauffer to remain as local man- 
ager, with Clyde Brindel, who- 
had been in the foundry since 
1915, as assistant. Castings for 
furnaces of big open hearth steel 
mills have been added to the line . 
of stoves and Peabody castings. 

Chicago Transformer—In Sep- 
tember of 1943 the Bryan Manu- 
facturing company opened a 
wire processing plant in the 
building on North Mill vacated 
by the Harry Leedy garage. In 
May of 1945 the Bryan company 
gave place to the Chicago Trans- 
former company, both associat- 
ed with the Essex Wire company 
of Detroit. The output has grown 
to considerable size, largely of 
ignition coils, with some other 
electrical equipment. It is operat- 
ing with night and day shifts, 
and is under the direction of 
Leon -J. Bazzoni and Earl 
Lindholm. Many women are em- 
ployed in coil winding. 

Crystal Theatre — Motion pic- 
tures may not properly come un- 
der the head of factories, but 
there may be enough interested 
to make it worth while to say 
that the Crystal Theatre, the first 
picture show house in North, 
Manchester, was opened in 1907 
by Harry Long, who came here 
from Ridgeville. Admission, five 
cents. 

Baldwin Handle Factory—Fol- 
lowing the DeWitt automobile 
factory fire the building was re- 
paired for a handle factory for 
the Baldwin Tool Works of Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia. Jack 
Lenon was in charge. After all of 
the available ash timber here- 
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about was used, the handle fac- 


tory machinery was moved 
away. For a time Lennon made 
golf club handles, but the supply 
of hickory was limited,. and the 
business was soon abandoned. 

Blackmore Cigars — The busi- 
ness life of the Blackmore cigar 
factory, started by Karl Morris 
about 1915 or 16, was brief but it 
left a gleaming publicity that 
outlived the production period 
by many years. The factory was 
in the three story Ridgley build- 
ing. A forty foot sign, ‘Black- 
more Cigar,” was painted on the 
west wall. This sign stared the 
public in the face for many a 
year, and even today a ghostly, 
smoky outline may be seen on 
the wall. 

Heckman Bindery — About 
1931 Vernon Heckman _ began 
binding books in his home on 
North Sycamore, paying particu- 
lar attention to rebinding old 
books. In 1936 his son,Paul Heck- 
man, became active in the busi- 
ness, now being in full charge. 
What started in one room in the 
house soon took the whole house. 
Then a large and separate build- 
ing was added, with later addi- 
tions from time to time. Employs 
about 90 in winter and 125 in 
summer, doing a yearly gross of 
over $300,000. The _ business 
comes from many states, 
Southern States being well repre- 
sented. . 

Farm Bureau Saw Mill and 
Lumber Yard — Peter Ogan put 
the first mill in operation on this 
site about the time he was plat- 
ting the town in 1835. The water 
came from a dam to the east of 


the’ 


the mill, down a runway to the 
mill, and then to the river. Vari- 
ous ownerships followed, and 
various products were made. In 
1900 it was operated by Aaron 
A. and Stephen Ulrey, and from 
then on until 1946 it was pretty 
generally operated by members 
of the Ulrey family, in so much 
that it was called the Ulrey Mill. 
In 1947 the Wabash County Farm 
Bureau Co-Operatives association 
acquired the mill, and is operat- 
ing it with Hayden Garber as 
local manager. A general lumber 
yard business was added away 
back in an early day. 

Standard Recording Company 
—In 1911 M. R. Gardner moved 
here from Wabash, bringing the 
Standard Cash Register business. 
This was an autograph type of 
register in which the clerk would 
write name of purchaser or other 
information of each sale on a 
roll of paper that was advanced 
as cash drawer operated. In this 
connection Mr. Gardner handled 
roll record paper. The name was 
changed to the Standard Record- 
ing Company. Mr. Gardner pass- 
ed away in 1925, and after his 
death Mrs. Gardner continued 
the roll paper business until 1944. 
The business was conducted in a 
building at the rear of their 
home lot on North East Street. 

Manchester Bonnet Company— 
This factory was on East Seventh 
Street, opened about 1919 by Mrs. 
Mattie Miller and Mrs. E. G. But- 
terbaugh. The product was a type 
of bonnet in demand by members 
of the Church of the Brethren, 
and the selling territory was the 
Whole of the United States, indi- 
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vidual shipments in large num- 
bers being made by mail. Eight 
hundred to a thousand bonnets 
would frequently be sold _ just 
prior to an annual meeting of the 
church. At the death of Mrs. Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Frank Swigart came in- 
to the firm. Business continued 
very good until about 1935, and 
was closed because of a decreased 
demand. 

Naz Bussard’s Ashery—So long 
ago that even the old timer hesi- 
tates to set the date, Naz Bussard 
on West Third Street ran a lye 
making plant, and did not have 
to he when he said it made good 
lye. Wood was the almost uni- 
versal fuel, and Mr. Bussard de- 
velopedagoodbusiness by gather- 
ing the ashes people threw away 
These ashes were put in a “V” 


shaped hopper, rain water allow- | 


ed to leach through, and the re- 
sult was sworn to: by the old 
fashioned housewives as far su- 
perior to the vaunted Lewis Lye 
of a later but today long forgot- 
ten period. Bussard was in a way 
a benefactor, making his product 
from what otherwise would have 
been an unsightly nuisance. 

C. C. Weimer Canning Factory 
—About 1913 or 1914 Mrs. C. C. 
Weimer found there were many 
who wanted canning done, but 
did not care to do the actual 
work, so she began custom can- 
ning of fruit and vegetables in 
her kitchen, Mr. Weimer assist- 
ing by making much of the equip- 
ment. Such was the start of the 
Weimer canning factory on West 
Main street. Gradually the busi- 
ness grew. A first class mechanic 
and machinist, Mr. Weimer con- 
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structed the equipment, piece by 
piece, designing and making 
much of the machinery. Soon 
commercial canning was. added. 
Corn, peas and tomatoes were 
produced on contract by local 
farmers, and the business was 
steadily enlarged. Mr. Weimer 
passed away about two years ago, 
and the business was conducted 
by Mrs. Weimer and a son, Paul. 
By that time the annual output 
was close to half a million cans 
a year, half of this being custom, 
giving work to many local people 
during the canning season. On 
Christmas night, 1948, Robert 
McFarland driving past saw 
flames coming from the building. 
He raced his car to the fire sta- 
tion, but the fire had had a good 
start. By morning the factory 
with thousands of filled cans was. 
only a smouldering ruin. Build- 
ing material was high in price, 
and much of the machinery hav- 
ing been made by Mr. Weimer, 
could not be replaced. Also high- 
er labor costs had made produc- 
tion far more expensive, so it was 
not thought wise to rebuild. 
Thousands of customers, some 
from as far as thirty miles away, 
have sorely missed the factory 
during the past season, and are 
probably missing the high class 
product more as they sit them- 
selves down to their dinner 
tables. bite 
North Manchester Flouring 
Mill — The record of this mill 


from 1839 to 1884 was given 
in a former article. Following 
that date there were many 


changes of ownership, almost as 


the old time sale bills used to 
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read, “too numerous to mention.” 
The Daniel Strauss family came 
into the business in 1879, along 
with Henry Arnold. Strauss sold 
his interest in 1886 to his sons, 
J. W. and Erwin, the latter sell- 
ing his interest to J. W. Strauss 
in 1893, Isaac Shock had acquir- 
ed an interest in 1872, selling to 
Samuel Hamilton in 1884, he to 
Jesse Tyler in 1886. Cthers com- 
ing in during the next few years 
were David Hamilton, A. D. and 
I. E. Gingerick and John Isenbar- 
ger, J. W. Strauss selling his in- 
terest in 1906. Noah Garber came 
in about 1906, and Paul Isenbar- 
ger became active in the manage- 
ment. In 1920 the business was 


incorporated, capital $57,000, 
stockholders were Bland and 
Paul Isenbarger, A. B. Palmer, 
W.S. Humke, Daniel  Sheller, 


Henry Reiff, William Jennings, 
George L. Allen, G. L. Shoemak- 
er, J. K. Lautzenhiser & Co., F. 
P. Kircher, Frank, Cora and Ed 
Reelhorn, W. C. West, J. H. Mil- 
ler, H. E. Lautzenhiser, A. L. Bol- 
inger, E. W. Gresso, and Hugh L. 
Kennedy. Ditto Flour was for a 
“time the leading product under 
corporation management. Cade 
King bought the mill June 2, 
1922. November 13, 1923, the mill 
burned. Reiff, Dohner and Paul 
Isenbarger asked a _ receiver to 
apply $17,000 insurance to the 
debt of King, action settled out of 
court. King rebuilt, taking into 
the company Hugh Miller and 
Samuel F. Bowser. Property 
passed to State Bank of Warsaw 


—— > in 1927, and to Indiana Power 


Company in 1929. This company 
sold the machinery and razed 
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the building, thus ending the life 
of a ninety year old industry. 
The Power company sold the 
land and the dam to the Town of 
North Manchester for a _ token 
payment of one dollar, and a con- 
tract not to use the site to 
generate electricity, something 
that would not have been prob- 
able as the power that could be 
produced was limited and more 
or less irregular. 

A. F. Henckel Upholstered Fur- 
niture—After the Warner Brood- 
er moved from the old Syracuse 
building a dairying outfit was 
started but did not go far. The 
building was sold to Mr. Henckel, 
who had been general manager 
of the Northfield company when 
it was really doing good business. 
On December 2, 1943, he started 
the present business of “Good 


Upholstered Furniture,’ living 
up to its name as the “Trust- 
worthy Line.” 

Miller‘s Woodcraft Shop — 


Wooden frames were needed for 
the Henckel furniture, so in July 
of 1945, Earl Miller opened a 
wood working shop in a part of 
the Syracuse building. In addi- 
tion to making furniture frames 
he does a large variety of other 
wood work. _ 

Miley Brake Lining — Follow- 
ing the closing of the J.: A. 
Browne & Co. wagon wood fac- 
tory because of the scarcity of 
timber and lessened demand, and 
the removal of the Browne-Mills ° 
Electric business, this building 
for years known as the “Brick 
Mill,” was occupied for a short 
time by the Interstate Specialty 
company, headed by Frank Gid- 
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dings. Lawn equipment, Christ- 
mas tree holders and_ kindred 
novelties were produced, but the 
interstate territory did not furn- 
ish business to keep it going, and 
Arden Strauss was called in as 
receiver. Then a Mr. Andrews 
started to bring a rubber and 
brake lining factory from Wa- 
bash, but legal complications 
arose, ending in C. B. DeLancey 
& Son buying the outfit and op- 
erating it as the Hoosier Brake 
Lining company. Death of both 
of the DeLanceys followed and 
the L. J. Miley company of Chi- 
cago acquired the business. Mrs. 
Miley constitutes the company as 
it is operated in North Man- 
chester, but in Chicago she is as- 
sociated with two daughters. A 
number of years ago Mr. Miley 
developed a selling business of 
brake lining, but did no manu- 
facturing. After his death Mrs. 
Miley continued the business. At 
times a suitable product was hard 
to get. She bought of the Hoosier 
company while it operated, and 
bought the plant when it came on 
the market, taking the entire out- 
put, known as the Black Gold 
brand. H. C. Ulrey. is the local 
manager. 

Peabody Seating — During the 
latter part of 1902 James B. Pea- 
body and J. S. Stiggleman started 
the Peabody-Stiggleman School 
Furniture factory in what was 
known as the old Excelsior build- 
ing, Beckley and Fourth. Stiggle- 
man soon retired, and the busi- 
ness became the Peabody School 
Furniture company, later’ the 
Peabody Company, and still later 
The Peabody Seating Company, 


eer 
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Incorporated. At present the 
board of directors includes Rob- 
ert Stauffer, chairman, Mrs. 
Mary Peabody and Otto M. Par- 
merlee. James B. Peabody died in 
California November 15, 1934, but 
the factory had for some time — 
been under the direction of his 
son, Thomas A. Peabody, who 
with Fred J. Gingerick contin- 
ued in charge. After the deaths of 
both of these men the present or- 
ganization was formed with Otto 
M. Parmerlee as president. Other 
public seating was added many 
years ago to the school furniture 
line. Today in point of output 
and number of employgs this 
factory stands at the top of the 
list in North Manchester. 

In the Peabody office is an in- 
teresting relic of the old days, a 
letter press book in which copies 
of letters sent were made by 
dampening the original, putting 
it in a book with tissue paper 
leaves, and applying heavy pres- 
sure. This old book: contained 
probably a couple of hundred 
pages, and in it were copies of 
all of the letters sent during the 
year of 1903. Today it would take. 
many times that much space just 
for the federal tax reports, and 
other information demanded by 
the government. In 1903 one 
clerk could act as bookkeeper 
and stenographer, while the man- 
ager could generally handle the 
office routine in a couple of 
hours, having the rest of the day 
to superintend actual production. 

North Manchester Creamery— 
Away back in the dim distance of 
years ‘people with creamery 
equipment to sell put promoiors 
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into the field to organize co-op- 
erative creameries, selling stock 
to farmers with the promise of a 
big increase in their dairy earn- 
ings. The plan and the machin- 
ery may or may not have been all 
right, but incompetent local 
management soon put most of 
these creameries out of business. 
One of them — started out near 
the Big Four gravel pit, and ran 
for a few years, but went into the 
hands of a receiver and was sold 
to Silas Holloway. About 1904 he 
took into business with him N. 
V. Holloway and H. M. Slater. It 
was named the Eel River Cream- 
ery and was moved to the pres- 
ent location on South Sycamore. 
From the Holloways the _ busi- 
ness passed to Oral Lower, who 
operated it for eleven years, sell- 
ing to a Mr. Curtis. A fire des- 
troyed the old building, and Roy 
Rice erected a new one in its 
place, disposing of the business in 
April of 1949 to Clarence Hatton 
and George Grabel, who came 
here from Gary. 

Fred Horne’s Machine Shop— 
While Fred Horne did not dig- 
nify his shop by calling it a fac- 
tary, yet he did make things, and 
did much to keep the machinery 
in many factories in productive 
operation. In 1900 he had _ his 
shop in a part of the old Excel- 
sior factory building, and with 
characteristic truthfulness said 
he had so much room there he 
often got lost turning around. 
From there he moved to a shop 
on the south side of Main Street, 
where the Priser garage stands. 
V. L. DeWitt in 1909 in planning 
his high wheeled automobile fac- 


tory could not see any other site 
but that occupied by Horn, so the 
Commercial Club raised money 
to put up a new building on the 
north side of Main Street, and 
pay Horn to move inio it. Mr. 
Horn was a very competent ma- 
chinist, but after a number of 
years, illness took him from the 
shop. At different times Paul. 
Hathaway and Devon Olinger op- 
erated the “place, but. later it 
was closed. 

Hassock Factory — In 1942 
Herbert Baumgartner began mak- 
ing hassocks or foot stools in 
what is now the McClure Poultry 
Supply house on East Main. The 
output was high class, and met 
with a ready sale, the business 
extending into 38 © states. Busi- 
ness grew to such an extent that 
in 1946 Mr. Baumgartner erected 
a new factory building on Fifth 
and Beckley. Hardly had. the 
building been completed when 
Mr. Baumgartner’s death occur- 
red. Clay Syler, as administrator, 
disposed of the property, the 
building being sold to the Hayes 
Motor company. 

Burns Bakery — This bread 
baking establishment was started 
in 1923 by Glen Heeter and Val- 
ley Weeks in the rear of the 
buildiag now occupied by Rollin 
Smith’s tin and furnace shop. In 
the fall of that year work was 
commenced on the present bak- 
ery building on North Walnut 
street. This was opened as the 
Peerless Bakery in the spring of 
1924. Later Mrs. Clara Neer be- 
came a part of the company. In 
October of 1934 the business was 
sold to Furel R. Burns. He closed 
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it for three weeks, enlarging the 
building and adding new machin- 
ery, sending R. O. Gushart here 
as manager. Mr. Burns was then 
also operating a bakery in Men- 
tone. In 1939 Mr. Gushart went 
to Warsaw, and Mr. Burns mov- 
ed here to take charge, soon clos- 
ing the Mentone shop. The build- 
ing has been greatly enlarged 
and much machinery added, 
while ten trucks make daily 
rounds in the country, supplying 
bread to country people. Since 
the coming of this service many 
of: the old time bread makers 
have almost forgotten how to 
bake bread, while some of the 
younger housewives have never 
learned. 

Rupley Wagons—A few of the 
old time farmers remember the 
D. J. Rupley wagons, and pos- 
sibly there may be the running 
gears of some of them tucked 
away in the sheds, or the spokes 
may have been cut off, and rub- 
ber mounted rims pressed on the 
hubs. Mr. Rupley began making 
these wagons in a shop at the 
east end of the Covered Bridge in 
1879. Before that time, however, 
Ed Taylor, father of the late, 
James Taylor, made wagons in 
the same place, and even before 
him John Heeter was a wagon 
builder on that site. Mr. Rupley 
was a blacksmith and did the 
iron work for the wagons. For a 
long time the late Tobias Peugh 
did the wood work, that being 
before he went on the road as a 
salesman for dental supplies. 
John Young, crippled in one leg 
so he wore an iron support, did 
the painting and added the orna- 
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ew 


mental stripes that were consid- 
ered essential to a really good 
wagon. One quality of Mr. Rup- 
ley was the ability to make the 
Wheels “track,” that is ‘follow 
each other properly, a qualifica- 
tion that was not common among 
hand made wagon builders. A 
term in wagon building that has 
never been entirely clear was 
calling the assembling of the 
spokes, hub and felly the ‘“‘upset- 
ting” of the wheel. The price of 
the Rupley wagon ranged from 
$50 to $65. Mr. Rupley died in 
1924, but had continued his wag- 
on repair shop until 1914. A 
nephew, Mart Rupley, learned 
the trade in his shop, and make 
wagons in South Whitley for 
many years. 

Strauss Saw Mill—In the early 
nineteen hundreds J. W. Strauss © 
operated a saw mill on the east 
side of the Big Four track, north 
of the Big Four elevator. In addi- 
tion to doing a general saw mill 
business he made oak legs for 
swivel office chairs for the Hay- 
wood Brothers & Wakefield fur- 
niture company, a company that 
is still strong in business. The 
Strauss mill would send _ these 
short stubby chair legs to Chi- — 
cago by the car load. But the 
style of the office furniture 
changed, the type of chair that 
was all too easily turned into a 
bed for a sleepy office man _ be- 
came obsolete. About the same 
time the supply of good oak in 
this locality became limited. In 
1914 or 1915 the mill was moved 
to Manchester, Tennessee, where 
Mr. Strauss continued the gen- 
eral saw mill business for a num- 
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ber of years, finally disposing of 
the business. While in North 
Manchester the mill was burned 
once or twice, but was promptly 
rebuilt. 

The Comstock Factories — In 
1837, the first winter after com- 
ing to Liberty Mills, John Com- 
stock built a water powered saw 
mill. It burned just as sawing 
was to start, but he went right 
ahead building another. That was 
the first of his manufacturing 
enterprises, which included a 
flouring mill, a tannery, carding 
and woolen mill and a distillery. 
All of these gone these many 
years. First to go was the distil- 
lery. After furnishing the whisk- 
ey that powered the Irish labor- 


ers in building the Lagro canal, 


Mr. Comstock said it was a 
“damnable business,” refused to 
sell at a high offered price, say- 
ing he “would rather let it rot,” 
which it did. In 1869 Comstock 
sold the water rights and mills to 
C. W. Banks & Co., this Banks 
being the father of the late W. T. 
“Bill” Banks, well remembered 
by old time politicians. Gradual- 
ly from one reason or another all 
of the mills were closed. Finally 
the water right passed to Ed Rit- 
tenhouse. 

Liberty Mills Flour — In 1898 


Ed S. Rittenhouse bought the 
Liberty Mills water right of 
Banks, McCombs & Edwards, 


successors to John Comstock, and 
soon thereafter began making 
the Liberty Bird flour, also doing 
general feed grinding, as well 
as manufacturing seed sowers. 
About 1919 he added an electric 
generator, and provided elec- 
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tricity to Liberty Mills people 
from 1920 to 1924 when the big 
Public Service line was put into 
operation. His death occurred in 
1939, and since that time his son, 
Wayne Rittenhouse, has conduct- 
ed the business. He has added a 
tractor powered seed sower to 
take the place of the old hand 
cranked seeders, and_ also pro- 
duces hammermill parts and ac- 
cessories. 

Tom Miller’s Gun Shop—Away 
back to a time when the memory 
of living man runneth not to the 
contrary Tom Miller had a gun 
shop at his home on West Main 
Street. Not only did he repair 
old guns, but he made new ones 
in his small and unpretentious 
shop. They were good guns, too, 
powder and ball rifles that would 
win turkeys in the old fashioned 
Thanksgiving turkey matches. 
Probably a few of his guns can 
yet be found tucked away in some 
of the old attics, the powder and 
ball rifles being crowded out of 


the way by breech loaders and 
magazine guns. In those days 
when hunting was good, and 


often times defense was’ needed, 
a true shooting gun was almost 


-an essential for every man. As 


age came on for Mr. Miller, the 
demand for guns and gun repairs 
became less active, but he con- 
tinued to meet this demand until 
death came in 1923, at the age of 
71. For over fifty years he had 
been North Manchester’s  de- 
pendable gunsmith. I have as a 
relic of the old days a long bar- — 
reled Kentucky rifle that Thomas 
Cook, grandfather of the long 
time rural mail carrier, Haivey 
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Cook, brought with him from 
Ohio in 1844. The old wooden 
stock badly worn from age, was 
replaced by Mr. Miller during the 
Cook ownership with a beautiful 
curly maple stock, much admired 
by gun lovers of today. As for the 
gun, its shooting days are over. 
About all that would be danger- 
ous about it is. the long 
slender hickory ramrod_ that 
some of our present day primary, 
intermediate or even high school 
teachers might use to advantage 
in bringing up some of the more 
recalcitrant of the rising gener- 
ation. 

Rex Windmill — An air of ab- 
sent minded forgetfulness comes 
to the old timer when = asked 
about the Rex Windmill com- 
pany that erected the factory 
building later used by the Syra- 
cuse Screen & Grill company, 
today by the Henckel Furniture, 
and the Miller wood working 
plant. It was along in 1886 that 
Fred Baker, an inventive genius 
and an uncle of W. G. Hatfield, 
patented a windmill using an ec- 
centric action in the gearing. <A 
company was formed to manu- 
facture it, the names of many of 
the old time residents of North 
Manchester being listed among 
the stockholders. The building 
was soon up, the mills were get- 
ting out into the wind, and all 
seemed to be going well for a 
time. Things in fact seemed to be 
going so well that, according to 
scanty memories unearthed here 
and there, too many of the stock- 
holders looked for good paying 
jobs that called for little effort. 
But it seems that in the end it 


was largely Michigan business 
that decisively put the company 


~on the down grade. A hard work- 


ing and valuable salesmen went 
into the Wolverine State, finding 
a ready market among the farm- 
ers who were tired of pumping 
water. He collected enough cash 
to pay his commission, taking 
notes for the balance. It was 
these notes that proved the un- 
doing of the company. Hard 
times of 1892 and ’93 came on, 
the notes were almost worthless. 
The windmill company had en- 
dorsed the notes; discounted them 
at various banks, and spent the 
money. Cash on hand was soon 
exhausted, and the windmill bus- 
iness was Gone with the Wind, 
a long time before Margaret 
Mitchell had thought of using 
that as a title for another 
dream that had blown away. 
As financial clouds began to ap- 
pear there was a scurry on the 
part of some of the ones on the 
inside to get out from under, and 
to unload their stock on the un- 
suspecting. If present day stories 
are true there may have been 
a number of rather. unethical 
doings that left sore spots still: 
tender after more than fifty 
years. . Mahlon Butterbaugh, 
whose death occurred last sum- 
mer at the Second Street bridge, 
was one of the unfortunates. He 
had sold his sawmill at Rose Hill 
to the Douglass interests, and 
had also sold a farm. Most of 
this money went into the wind- 
mill business to be blown away 
with the investments of others. 
Contrary to many ideas, the name 
Rex, as applied to the windmill 
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was in no way connected with 
Orlando Rex of telephone fame, 
or infamy, depending on who 
does the remembering. Gus 
Frame well remembers the wind- 
mill, but little of the doings of 
the company. His father, David 
Frame, used one of the mills to 
pump water for his residential 
water system on the lot where 
Gus now lives. During a wind- 
storm the gearing intended to 
hold the wheel broke loose, and 
the wheel started to run away. It 
fell to Gus to climb the tower 
and lasso the wheel. 

Instant Water Heater — These 
water heaters’ devised by David 
Priser were made in a shop’ on 
the south side of West Main 
street some fifteen or more years 
ago. The heaters were plan- 
ned for use in large hotels and 
big office buildings where a 
considerable quantity of hot wa- 
ter was required. In the start a 
number of local people were as- 
sociated with Mr. Priser, but 
finally it was passed to his com- 
plete control. Ill health came on, 
and he sold to a company at 
Three Rivers, Michigan. The de- 
vice is still on the market, one 
of its selling points being instant 
hot water at the faucet, without 
waste by the cold water running 
away. 

Marine Hardware Products— 
The Thoss manufacturing com- 
pany, making these’ products, is 
just now getting well started, 
looking forward with well sub- 
stantiated hope to a busy year 
ahead. These products are the 
invention of Kurt P. Thoss, and 
include the Thoss. Boat Hitch, 
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and the Thoss Anchor Control. 
There was a good demand for 
these boat hitches last year. It’is 
a device calculated to conveni- 
ently and safely hold a small 
boat at the pier. Now a hitch is 
being made that will be appli- 
cable to larger boats. The anchor 
control, as its name _ indicates, 
controls the distance a boat may 
be held away from the anchor. 
It is intended to bring joy to the 
boat fisherman who wants to 
move his boat a few feet over to 
where the big ones are jumping, 
and who fears lifting the anchor 


“may scare away both the big and 


the little ones. At present Mr. 
Thoss is having the parts made by 
contract, assembling them here. 
Syracuse Cabinet — About 
1925 Max Drefkoff brought the 
Syracuse Cabinet company from 
Syracuse to North Manchester, 
oddly enough to occupy the Syra- 


cuse Screen & Grill building, 
that company having come 
from Syracuse nearly _ thirty 


years before. At Syracuse Dref- 
koff was short of working cap- 
ital, and friends interested him 
North Manchester 
where local people endorsed 
notes to. provide this needed cap- 
ital. Cedar chests were the prin- 
cipal product, at one time nine 
of:-the ten. chests ..Jisted>.,by. 
Sears, Roebuck being made in 
North ‘Manchester. But the moth 
scare wore off, people changed 
their tastes, or had less clothing 
to store, so in its latter days the 


business of the company was not 


good. Drefkoff was of Russian 
descent, originally was educated | 
as a rabbi,later for the law, and 
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diversified business experince 
equipped him with words to talk 
himself out of many a deep hole, 
so he was able to talk his spon- 
sors into renewal of the notes. 
As the high wave of 1920 to 1929 
artificial prosperity subsided the 
chest business waned to the 
closing point, Drefkoff. moved to 
Warsaw where more tribulations 
were to follow. It was not long 
until he was in Washington on a 
‘government job, last heard of be- 
ing connected with Indian af- 
fairs. There is a story that on one 
occasion during his factory life 
here he so far forgot his rabbi- 
nical training as to begin swear- 
ing at one of his workmen, who 
very promptly slapped him down. 
Jumping to his feet,Drefkoff yell- 
edia For what -vyou.. dos that? 
Why didn’t you cuss back?” One 
summer Mrs. Drefkoff spent 
considerable time in North Man- 
chester. She was a Russian writer 
of some repute, was very active 
in her literary work while 
here, causing some speculation as 
to the real purpose of her visit 
and her work. 

Atlas Branch of Arnolt — As 
Second World War clouds were 
gathering, Robert 
quired the Laketon Tool Works, 
soon moving it from Laketon to 
the west room of the Priser gar- 
age building, that being a time 
when sufficient cars to fill the 
building were not available. 
Huffine had a war contract, his 
product was turned back as de- 
fective, so by and by the Arnolt 
people of Warsaw took charge, 
still producing war _ material. 
Huffine took his case to the 


Huffine  ac- 


courts, and eventually was able | 
to collect from the government 
on the claim that the defect was 
not his fault, but in the plans sup- 
plied to him. The Arnolt or At- 
las plant under the local manage- 
ment of John Kolbe, was busy | 
all through the war days and 
later produced a varied line, but 
finally it was closed, and the ma- 
chinery moved into a_ building 
across the street. The Warsaw 
plant continues busy, and lately 
increased demand for its product 
is responsible for a rumor that 
the North Manchester branch 
may again be put into production. 

Thrush Buggies—Henry Thrush 
father of Ed Thrush, living now 
at corner of Mill and Second, 
came to North Manchester in 1886 
and began making buggies in a 
shop where the Harting Furni- 
ture store now stands, later occu- 
pied by George and Ed Enyeart 
as a blacksmith shop. Mr. Thrush 
came from Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, the land of big wagons 
and heavy buggies. He was the 
father of five sons, one of them 
dying young, the other four all 


‘blacksmiths and buggy and car- 


riage workmen. It was not long 
after coming here until he moved 
his buggy making shop north on 
Mill to the Willcox garage loca- 
tion, then occupied by John UI- 
ery. with a foundry. There he 
continued making buggies until 
machine made rigs crowded the 
hand made from the market. The 
last vehicle he made was _ for 
Walter Brookover, a road wagon. 
Wearing his $20 boots made 
by the  Ejichholtz shoemakers, 
Walter would drive about, proud 
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of his home manufactured equip- 
ment. Mr. Thrush and his sons 
continued the repair and buggy 
painting business for a consider- 
able number of years after the 
buggy making days were over. 
About the same era S. P. Young 
was making buggies where the 
Jack Pinney Chevrolet agency 
stands. Ed Thrush, now a number 
of years retired, as well as being 
a blacksmith, was an _ expert 
wood workman, and has in his 
home several beautiful table tops, 
made of thousands of pieces of 
different colored woods. A few 
years ago he disposed of a num- 
ber of these tables. . 

Folding Bath Tubs—About the 
time the Gay Nineties were the 
gayest, a young man came from 
Ohio, name now forgotten, with 
a plan for a folding bath tub. He 
engaged David Hay, an _ expert 
carpenter and wood worker, to 
make the frames. He liberally 
advertised his product, guaran- 
teeing effective cleaning, and of- 
fering “demonstrations.” Yet the 
business did not prosper. It is re- 
lated even to this present day 


that an organization of young 


ladies successfully countered his 
publicity with a resolution that 
they preferred to take their reg- 
ular Saturday night ablutions 
“undemonstrated.” And so the 
folding bath tub was doomed to 
pass from life’s fleeting stage, 
undemonstrated. 

The Manchester Manufacturing 
Company — In the early 1880's 
David Myers devised a_ boiler 
cleaner, calculated to remove or 
prevent scales on the inside of 
steam boilers. In connection with 
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S. A. Noftzger, Myers had a fac- 
tory where Priser garage stands 
today. These cleaners were sold 
on guarantee, and it was soon 
found that while they worked 
well with most water they were 
ineffective with sulphur water, 
thus limiting the field. Shortly 
before 1890 Charles Noftzger took 
a third interest, and directed 
sales and business, which did 
very well for a time under his 
direction. Later he became inter- 
ested in water softeners and 
laundry equipment, the Dunbar 
Heading factory fire in 1897 des- 
troyed the small factory, there 
were fewer steam boilers needing 
cleaning so the business gradual- 
ly closed, though there are prob- 
ably a few of the Myers boiler 
cleaners still doing service. At 
the time Mr. Noftzger was con- 
nected with this company he was 
also in business with Mart Quinn, 
the veteran horse dealer, supply- 
ing horses for an eastern market. 

Miniature Show Case — About 
1929 John. Gilbert and Joe Wet- 
zel began making ‘small _ glass 
display cases in the _ building 
now occupied by the McClure 
poultry and supply store. These 


cases were made on contract for 


manufacturers who were produc- 
ing small articles that could 
handily be shown on top of the 
regular store cases. In 1930 Fred 
Ward became associated with 
Gilbert, and later the factory was 
moved to Wabash, the home town 
of Mr. Gilbert. 

Rittenhouse Seed Sowers — S. 
B. Rittenhouse came to Liberty 
Mills in 1868, started a saw mill, 
and made butter tub headings as 
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well as wagon parts. He soon 
added the Little Giant Seed 
sower to the output, and that 
soon became the important pro- 
duct meaning almost the living 
for Liberty Mills people during 
the winter months. The men 
folk would work in the factory, 
while their wives were kept busy 
at home sewing on the 
sacks for the seeders. Additional 
power for this factory came from 
two 25 foot wheel windmills, de- 
signed and erected by his son, 
E. S. Rittenhouse, about 1880. 
For many years the wind driven 
factory at Liberty Mills was an 
object of curiosity to travelers 
through this section. In 1898 this 
son, E. S. embarked in a manu- 


facturing business of his own 
farther down the river. The 
other son, Freeman, remained 
with his father, who died 


in 1909. Freeman continued: the 
business for a_ time, and later 
moved it to Akron, where it grew 
into a shovel factory, along with 
making other light hardware. 
John Shively of North Manches- 
ter handled the sales for the Lit- 


tle Giant seeder in the United 
States, Mr. Rittenhouse. taking 
care of the foreign trade, which 


amounted to considerable. 
Townsend Factory — In the 
early 1900’s Harry Townsend for 
some time operated a wood work- 
ing plant on the north side of 
Main Street where the Warner 
Brooder is now located. J. A. 
Browne was connected with the 
business. Various articles of 
wood were manufactured, ready 
ironed singletrees and double- 
trees being prominent in the out- 


canvas 


put. After a few years the de- 
mand dropped, and the factory 
was closed. 

Cigar Factories—Sixty or more 
years ago Ed C. Hartman manu- 
factured “Hand Made” cigars in. 
an upstairs room where the tele- 
phone office is now located, em- 
ploying three or four journey- 
men cigar makers. Later he mov- 
ed to South Sycamore Street. 
Age coming on, he closed the 
shop, finally moving from here, 
his old time friends, and he had 
lots of them, seeming to have for- 
gotten where he went. 

At about the same time Ed Al- 
ber was in the cigar making 
business in an upstairs room on 
the north side of East Main. He 
made the ‘Porto Rico” cigar. 

Pioneer Trouser Company — 
Sidney Baumgarten came from 
Hillsdale, Michigan, near the 
close of 1937 with a proposition 
to make pants. While Webster 
classifies the word ‘‘pants” as ob- 
solete, yet an old time custom 
demands. that men have ’em, 
while a more modern custom 
seems to demand that women 
have ’em too. So it looked like 
the pants business should be a- 
good business — looked good 
enough that three thousand dol- 
lars and pledged on an agreement 
that Baumgarten should lease for 
five years the Logan Ulrey build- 
ing on Walnut Street, recently 
vacated by the postoffice, and 
start a business which would em- 
ploy around 40 women. But ad- 
versities and _ vicissitudes came 
too numerous to mention, so 
Baumgarten bundled up his ma- 
chinery with what was left of 


LE ol aioe 


his pants, taking them back to 
Hillsdale, leaving his local sup- 
porters, according to a meaning- 
ful but possibly inelegant ex- 
pression, with their pants very 
much down. 

Fireless Cookers — Along 
about 1925 two Manchester Col- 
lege students, William Hopkins 
and Charles Garber, under the 
name of Hopkins & Garber, made 
fireless cookers in a room over 
the Henry Reiff grocery, now the 
Faurot store. An insulated con- 
tainer was heated by electric 
bulbs. These cookers sold well 
for a time, but did not live up to 
quite all the expectations, the 
engineering principle not. being 
perfect. Deep well cookers on 
electric stoves, equipped with 
more economical heating units 
took away the demand, so the 
business was closed after a cou- 
ple of years. A number of unfin- 
ished cookers remained in the 
building for some time. 

Excelsior Factory — Memories 
of the ablest of the old timers is 
dim when they are questioned 
about the Excelsior Furniture 
factory that antedated the Pea- 
body Seating company, corner of 
Fourth and Beckley. It was start- 
ed some time between 1880 and 
1884, A. C. Mills being one of the 
active local men in the organiza- 
tion that brought it here. Lots 
were sold in the A. C. Mills ad- 
dition to provide funds to inter- 
est out of town promotors. The 
best information obtainable seems 
to indicate that John Hewitt 
came here from Chicago to head 
the company. He is said to have 
been accompanied by another, a 
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big man physically, whose name 
is lost in the ashes of the past. 
Hewitt “was “a. brother -af the 
president of the Miehle Printing 
Press company, and it was while 
he was here that an acqaintance 
was formed with W. H. Warvel, 
better known locally as “Squire” 
Warvel, which later developed in 
Warvel becoming legal advisor 
for the printing press company. 
Folding beds was one of the out- 
puts of the factory, but they did 
not seem to go any too well. 
Right at that time stories were 
rife of people being killed by 
folding beds folding up while oc- 
cupied, and nervous folk were 
poor customers. Some say that 
excelsior for packing was one of 
the products, and that was the 
reason for the name. Others say 
nothing of that kind was made. 
W.H. Sharpe, who in later years 
came to be the cussed and dis- 
cussed editor of the Wabash 
Times-Star, came from the Pull- 
man shops as a cabinet maker for 
this factory. Later he worked in 
wood working shop operated by 


-Herschel Leffel on West Second 


Street. He did finishing work in a 
number of houses, among them 
being the quartered oak wood 


‘work on the John Mills house, 


now the home of John Fultz on 
West Fourth. Hard times, coupled 
with little demand for the fold- 
ing beds, finished the bed factory 
dream. The Stickler Furniture 
company came in to manufacture 
occasional furniture, finally clos- 
ing the plant some. time after 
1894. This company is still in op- 
eration, having an extensive fac- 
tory at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Following the departure of the 
Stickler company the buildings 
were unoccupied until the Pea- 
body company took charge in 
1902. 

Schutz Brothers—Donald and 
Richard Schutz, developed a hob- 
by into a full time leather goods 
factory. They are sons of the late 
J. Raymond Schutz, and for sev- 
eral years operated an Arabian 
horse farm north of Manchester 
College on the old Liberty Mills 
road. Riding horses have increas- 
ed in popularity in recent years, 
and the North Manchester Saddle 
Club is a direct outgrowth of the 
interest in riding horses develop- 
ed by the Schutz horse farm. La- 


ter the Club purchased land for a. 


show ground and club house on 
the Schutz farm. As interest in 
riding horses developed, the 
brothers, who had made fancy 
bridles and other trimmings for 
themselves and a few of their 
friends, saw there was need for a 
full time saddlery shop. About 
four years ago they started to de- 
vote full time to the business, 
manufacturing saddles, bridles, 
horse boots, martingales, holsters 
and other trimmings which rid- 
ing horse enthusiasts use _ to 
adorn themselves and_ their 
horses. At the present time seven 
people are employed in the shop. 

Warren Manufacturing Co.— A 
few days ago Verling Landis, 
rummaging through the archives 
of the Landis drug store building, 
found nearly a gross of cartons, 
each containing a gross of pen- 
holders and pens, and thus is an- 
other forgotten North Manchester 
industry brought to light. It was 


was the product of the Warren 
Manufacturing Company. Mrs. 
Etta Browne, sister of George 
Burdge who operated the drug 
store on the corner for many 
years, recalls that about 1894 or. 
1895, Mr. Burdge backed a man 
named Warren in the pen manu- 
facturing business. The penhold- 
ers were made of spiral wrapped 
paper, and the pens were fasten- 
ed into the holder in such a way 
they could not be replaced with 
new pens. Fine pointed Spenceri- 
an pends were used, and samples 
of them are just as bright as the 
day they were inserted into the 
holders. Whether the fountain 
pens put the individual penhold- 
ers out of business, or whether 
Mr. Warren moved on to fields 
where the pastures were greener 
is not known. He made them in 
the front room of the second story 
drug store building, and prob- 
ably Mr. Burdge was left hold- 
ing sack with that many unmar- 
keted pens. 

Manchester College — One of 
the manufacturing industries of 
North Manchester is not listed by 
the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation, but it sends out a pro- . 
duct that is greatly needed in the 
badly upset world of today — 
Goad Citizens. Here the raw ma- 
terial that comes from all] over 
has the opportunity of being 
made into first class men or wo- 
men. If the resulting product is 
not good then the fault must be 
with the material itself, for the 
teachings and the manufacturing 
process are both good. 

Back in 1860 there was an edu- 


cational institution set up in Ro- 
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anoke, over at the eastern edge 
of Huntington County, known as 
the Roanoke Classical Seminary. 
It was headed by Frederick 8. 
Reefy. By various changes it 
came under management of the 
United Brethren Church, and was 
headed by D. N. Howe. Dissen- 
sions arose, and the location did 
not meet entire approval. Rev. 
R. J. Parrett, an active pastor of 
that denomination, took it upon 
himself to raise the funds neces- 
sary to bring the school to North 
Manchester, many local people of 
his and other denominations con- 
tributing. The first building 
erected in North Manchester was 


Bumgardner Hall, a Mr. Bum- 


gardner of South Whitley pledg- 
ing $2,000 to the building fund. 
Later this pledge turned out to 
be in the form of a will, but at 
his death no property could be 
located. 

D. N. Howe came with the 
school to North Manchester. It 
was pretty tough sledding for the 
college in those days, and Presi- 
dent Howe had much to do be- 
sides teaching, taking an _ oc- 
casional hand at cutting wood to 
keep the students warm, in this 
case not the hickory variety of 
wood that was common for its 


- warming effect in most of the 


day schools. 
In the spring of 1895, E. S. 
Young, well known in the Breth- 


ren, or later Church of the Breth- . 


ren, came to North Manchester 
presumably to conduct a Bible 
conference. Word soon circu- 
lated to the effect that his church 
was considering a_ school in this 
locality. Action soon started. 


March 26, 1895, Rev. Young, in 
company with S. S. Young of Mt. 
Morris and David Hollinger of 
Ohio came as an official commit- 
tee to confer with a local com- 
mittee. This meeting resulted in 
an offer by the church to locate 
the school, the town to put in 
the existing school equipment 
free of debt, along with $5,000 in 
cash, the church to supply an- 
other $5,000. The town commit- 
tee included A. C. Mills, L. J. 
Noftzger.( Dr. W.> He Shaffer, 
George Burdge, Ben Oppenheim, 
D. W. Krisher and °Dr. David 
Ginther. This committee bought 
of William Frame a tract of land 
at the north end of Walnut Street, 
platted this into a residential 
district, and sold enough lots to 
meet its pledge. It soon devel- 
oped that the church had_ not 
agreed to finance the school, only 
to sponsor it. 

There were more years of hard 
sledding. Finally Otho Winger 
came as president and L. D. Ik- 
enberry as treasurer, Under their 
management for more than thirty 
years the school grew in strength 
and service, coming to be recog- 
nized as one of the better class of 
local and denominationally con- 
trolled schools of the country. On 
the retirement of hard working 
Mr. Winger as president because 
of ill health V. F. Schwalm be- 
came president. From the start 
of one building the equipment 
has grown to a dozen or more 
buildings, while the yearly stu- 
dent body has advanced from 2 
hundred or less to over the © 
thousand mark. Now — under 
President Schwalm’s direction a 
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development program looking 
ahead 50 years is underway. Al- 
ready a new dormitory housing 
100 men has been built, and 
construction will begin soon on a 
Fine Arts building which will 
be a memorial to President 
Winger. Students from Man- 
chester college have gone into 
various fields all over the world, 
taking with them the teachings 
and examples of the school, as 
well as a right thinking view of 
life absorbed during their stu- 
dent years in a homelike and 
- home loving community. 

A picture that was recently pre- 
sented to Manchester College by 
Max Pinney of Huntington brings 
with it some of the history of the 
early Roanoke school. The pic- 
ture is a charcoal drawing made 
from a tin type and was found in 
the collection of the late Fred J. 
Bippus. The picture is evidently 
that of the first building of the 
Roanoke school as it was being 
organized by Mr. Reefy. Mr. 
Reefy stayed with the school for 
eight years and is said to have 
been surrounded by an able corps 
of teachers and assistants,. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Reefy in control of 
the school came the Guiltners, 
DeLongs, Abraham Kohr, P. B. 
Lee, Solomon Weiner, M. De- 
Witt Long, and finally D. N. 
Howe. 

According to T. B. Helm in his 
story of North Manchester fac- 
tories of 1884 there were then 
about a hundred hands employed, 
representing an annual pay roll 
of probably about fifty thousand 
dollars. A census of factory em- 
ployes in North Manchester tak- 


college 


_ trial enterprises 


en last November placed the num- 
ber of factory employed at about 
eight hundred. This would prob- 
ably represent an annual pay roll 
ranging near the two million 
mark. This estimate of eight hun-. 
dred does not include teachers, 
instructors, members of 
the professions, tradesmen work- 
ing outside the regular factories 
or sales people in the _ stores, 
which would swell the employed © 
well up toward fourteen or fif- 
teen hundred. All this not count- 
ing the housewives who put in. 
hours of service, varying from 
many to few, depending upon the 
size of the tin can pile in the 
back yard. 

Nor is the story of the indus- 
of the North 
Manchester community complete 
until the something over three 
hundred sections of farm land in 
the direct trading area of the 
town are taken into consideration. 
Aside from the farmer wives, the 
workers on these farms will prob- 
ably more than double those em- 
ployed in town industrial inter- 
ests, ranging over the two thous- 
and mark. At a conservative esti- 
mate based on today’s prices the. 
products from these farms will 
gross considerable over six mil- 
lion dollars. Probably one-third 
of this is material cost to the 
farmer, so the average income of 
the farmers is not much different 
from that of his factory employed 
town cousin. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that without these 
farms and others like them over 
the country, there would be no 
factories, no industries, no towns. 
Aside from the little share furn- 
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ished by the fisheries every dol- 
lar, every item of food or cloth- 
ing, every bit of productive en- 
ergy must come from the farm. 
During a hundred and more 
years a considerable number of 
factories have been established 
or brought to North Manchester, 
some by bonuses or gifts of 
buildings. It is interesting to note 
that only one so brought remains 
in operation — the Peabody 
Seating Company. This company 
was given the old Excelsior build- 
ing after furnishing a stipulated 
number of days work for local 
people. Not only is it in success- 
full operation today, but it is di- 
rectly responsible for the Estelle 
Peabody Memorial Home, _ be- 
sides bringing to us through all 
of the nearly fifty years the influ- 
ence of a forward looking family. 


This besides furnishing steady 
employment in years when the 
manufacturing industries of 


many other towns were well nigh 
closed. 

Commercial clubs and groups 
of individuals supplied a consid- 
erable portion of the funds that 
went into erecting buildings for 
the Rex Windmill, the Excelsior 
Furniture, the DeWitt Automo- 
bile, the S. S...Cox Show Case 
buildings, the Max Drefkoff and 
a number of other concerns. As 
manufacturing establishments 
these are no more, but out of 
these expenditures we have the 
buildings, some of which were 
idle for periods, but which are 
now all in active service. In 
many ways a part of the invest- 
ed local capital had at first to be 
counted as loss. However, had the 
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old timers not taken a chance, we 
of today may not have had these 
buildings, busily occupied as they 
are, handily at hand for the use 
of these newer enterprises. Did it 
pay?” The.’ answer 1s yours to 
make. If left to me, I would say 
it has paid good dividends, and 1s 
continuing to pay. It cost our 
fathers and our grandfathers in 
effort and money, but we of this 
age are profiting because of their 
faith. 

Those pioneers of the ox team 
and horse and buggy days may 
have been rather slow, judged by 
today’s standard, and there were 
many conveniences they did not 
have. They expected to pay for 
what they got, and to pay for it 
while they were getting it. That’s 
why they were able to leave to us 
a better heritage than the con- 
stantly growing national and 
public debts that we are leaving 
for our children’s grandchildren 
to pay. It was the old timers of 
this type who wrote into the In- 
diana constitution that the state 
could not go into debt. Now a lot 
of wise boys are clamoring for a 
new constitution that would al- 
low us to go hog wild on a spree 
of borrowed money. And even 
before they can get this constitu- 
tion change, these same _ smart 
boys are trying to find a way to 
spend the teachers’ retirement 
fund, and other securities that 
have been set aside for special 
purposes, paying no attention to 
the fact that some day it must all 
be paid back — very probably 
paid back “through the nose.” 

Yes, “them was pusy days.” 
Those old timers may not have 
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known so much, but they used 
what little they did know. True 
half a dozen or more of them 
spent their working hours dream- 
ing of perpetual motion, one man 
using most of:his barn and all of 
his wife’s clothes line trying to 
build such a device. Marion 
Swank carried in his little black 
bag inventions that ‘with proper 
support” would have made mil- 
lionaires of all. Bill Ward studied 
the whole of one winter on a 
scheme to can rabbit tracks to 
use during the nice weather of 
the coming summer to train his 
rabbit hound. Fred Horne spent 
his nights and holidays planning 
a trap to catch the big wallapa- 
loosa that Jess Martin and George 
Snure said prowled around the 


Kose Hill sink hole on windy 
nights. U. R. (‘Pappy) Young in 
the spring time brought to the 
schoo] house a bundle of willow 
switches. As they dried there ap- 
peared on one of them a line of 
symbols, stamped as if in blood. 
Sages of Manchester College 
shook their heads. It was neither 
Greek, nor Hebrew, nor was it 
Arabic. Edward Kintner had not 
yet come to head the information 
department. John Jenkins, the 
local Figaro of the “Barber of 
Seville,” with the aid of a Bear’s 
Lancaster County Almanac, 
brought the solution: “Yesterday 
is dead. Tomorrow is unborn. On- 
ly today is alive; live it as you 
would hope tomorrow to _ be, 
Selah,” or words to that effect. 
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